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Urban Renewal, Part Ill 
Redevelopment of Downtown Areas 


About 35 cities and towns in New England are trying to renew their downtown 
business districts through federally-sponsored clearance projects. Not all of them 
will succeed. Urban renewal involves more than tearing down old buildings, selling 
the land to redevelopers, and billing Washington for two-thirds of the cost. A 
successful urban renewal program requires over-all community planning, imagina- 
tive project area planning, strict code enforcement, and strong political, civic and 
business leadership. Only communities having all these ingredients are likely to be 
entirely successful. 

Downtown areas have had trouble adjusting to the automobile age because of 
the multiple ownership of property. No one owner is capable of bringing about 
substantial improvements to make downtown shopping more convenient. 

The suburban shopping center has avoided the conflicts of interests that are 
always present in a downtown area. It has the advantage of starting with un- 
developed land with single ownership. During the last decade the developers of 
these large centers have led the way in adapting retailing to the automobile age. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Vs The Controversy over Milk Price Fixing, page 5. 
Trust Department Income Up in 1958, page 7. 











The new centers are planned to eliminate 
traffic bottlenecks and the mixing of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. The centers have access to 
arterial highways but are located off these high- 


ways. Automobiles are separated from truck 
traffic, and pedestrians moving from store to 
store are separated from all traffic. Stores selling 
related products are generally located in the 
same section of the center to make comparison 
shopping easier and reduce walking. 

Stores in the new suburban centers attract 
customers through cooperative action. The 
stores are usually required to belong to a mer- 
chant’s association, which conducts promotional 
campaigns for the center. The cost to individual 
members is small when all stores participate. 
The use of decorative malls, fountains, land- 
scaping, flags, and music creates a festive atmos- 
phere. Signs are strictly regulated. 

Downtown centers have some advantages 
which shopping centers do not offer. The cities 
offer a greater range of prices and merchandise 
and are more likely to be served by public trans- 
portation. They have more of just about every- 
thing. Stores, business offices, professional offices, 
banks, theatres, government offices, wholesalers, 
manufacturing plants, museums, churches, parks, 
and sometimes a convention hall and educa- 
tional institutions bring large numbers of em- 
ployees and visitors within close range of down- 
town stores. The planning problem for the 
large cities is to make downtown stores accessible 
to employees and visitors without adding ap- 
preciably to normal downtown shopping traffic. 

Hartford, Conn.——A proposed master plan 
for the city of Hartford would attack this problem 
by making the heart of the city a concentrated 
retail center complete with central mall. All 
truck and automobile traffic would be excluded. 
Offices, public buildings, a municipal convention 
hall, institutions, parking garages, and a loop 
expressway would encircle the retail area. 

New Haven, Conn.——City and state officials 
have prepared for New Haven, Conn., a high- 
way plan which provides express access to the 
city from every direction, without any of the 
highways penetrating into the central shopping 
center. Garages will adjoin the retail area to 
induce shoppers and visitors to park before they 
reach the high density commercial district and 
keep traffic off downtown streets. 

New Haven also requires that new stores in 
redevelopment areas provide off-street loading 
berths. It also prohibits vehicle exits within 
25 feet of any street intersection so that trucks 
and other vehicles will be discouraged from im- 
peding the traffic flow. 

To improve the general appearance of the 
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downtown city, New Haven outlaws flashing 
signs and signs not related to business on site. 
The size and design of all signs is controlled. 

New Haven is one of the few cities in the 
country which has a comprehensive program for 
relocating small businesses displaced by redevel- 
opment work. Every displaced businessman may 
receive technical help in locating new quarters. 
New Haven has avoided the difficulties of many 
New England communities where owners of 
small businesses have organized against and suc- 
cessfully opposed urban renewal proposals. 

Strong political leadership has been respon- 
sible for much of the urban renewal progress in 
New Haven. In other cities businessmen are tak- 
ing the initiative. In Boston a group of leaders 
in banking, insurance, manufacturing, educa- 
tion, and retailing have formed the Greater 
Boston Economic Study Committee. Through 
private subscriptions they have raised an annual 
budget of $100,000 to hire consultants and staff 
to study and suggest ways for overcoming ob- 
stacles to the development of Boston. Although 
the committee’s over-all purpose is a broad eco- 
nomic study, part of its work has been directed 
toward urban renewal. One of its conclusions is 
that while many economic activities logically 
should remain downtown, there is pressure to 
move due to inadequate office or plant facilities. 
The committee has proposed four separate re- 
development projects which are shown on the 
map on page 3. 

Portsmouth, N. H.——In Portsmouth a group 
of business and civic leaders is sponsoring an 
unusual redevelopment project. Downtown 
Portsmouth contains a curious mixture of land 
uses. Few cities have a comparable aggregation 
of authentic early American structures of histori- 
cal interest. But mixed up with these well- 
preserved colonial homes are tenements, garages, 
gasoline stations and junk yards. 

The civic leaders have proposed convert- 
ing the area into an historical center similar to 
Williamsburg, Virginia. They have organized 
a non-profit corporation, Strawberry Banke, Inc. 
(named after the original colonial settlement in 
the area) and have obtained pledges amounting 
to $43,000 of a $100,000 goal. They propose that 
Strawberry Banke buy the project site cleared of 
everything but colonial homes. The corpora- 
tion would move other early American structures 
into the area or reproduce them. 

To be included in this historical center are 
two colonial taverns, the first state house of 
New Hampshire, the first church in Ports- 
mouth, shops, Daniel Webster’s home, and about 
12 colonial homes—all in their original settings. 
If this renewal project becomes a reality, it will 
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1. Federal, State, city government center 


2. West End housing redevelopment 


bring thousands of sight-seers to Portsmouth. 
Thus a historical and educational center may be 
the key to the renéwal of Portsmouth’s com- 
mercial economy. 

Many communities have tried to solve their 
commercial renewal problems simply by provid- 
ing municipal parking lots for shoppers. In a 
few cities such as Quincy, Mass., the continuous 
addition of parking spaces has permitted an 
intown shopping center to expand and retain 
its regional shopping appeal. But in most cases 
more parking is only a partial solution. 

Manchester, N. H——Manchester created two 
new large parking lots several years ago. One 
was developed under a federal renewal project 
and the other was built in the middle of the 
village green. These parking areas are only 
partially effective. Some businesses have con- 
tinued to move away from the heart of the city 
while new shopping centers have sprung up in 
the outskirts of the city and in adjacent towns. 

Civic and public leaders in Manchester are 
now planning two renewal projects which will 
bring about drastic changes. They plan to clear 
two substantial areas at each end of the central 
business district, create a simplified street pat- 
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3. New York Streets commercial redevelopment 


4. Prudential development (business and residential) 


Proposed by Greater Boston Economic Study Committee 
5. Downtown office center 7. Apparel trade center 


6. Decorative arts center 8. Graphic arts center 


tern, and develop new parking. It is hoped that 
several big retail outlets will build in the large 
redevelopment area and pull crowds to the 
smaller shops. 

Lowell, Mass——Once a well-designed mill 
city, Lowell has suffered from congestion created 
by changing conditions but is gradually trans- 
forming its stagnant downtown district into a 
completely modern business area. The construc- 
tion of two major expressways through the south- 
ern outskirts of the city and a connecting limited- 
access highway into the city are putting down- 
town Lowell within access of a large market. 

The city has already bought and torn down a 
number of outmoded mill buildings to provide 
three large parking lots abutting the central busi- 
ness district. A new traffic pattern will move 
vehicles around rather than through the central 
business district. When the entire renewal plan 
is completed, Lowell hopes to have a central 
business district surrounded by a connecting 
highway which will bring shoppers into parking 
lots adjoining the stores, shops and office build- 
ings. The main street in town will then be con- 
verted into a mall and all pedestrian traffic will 
be separated from moving automobiles. 





Lowell is also dressing up its downtown area. 
In addition to the mall it plans a small but 
distinctive shopping area at one end of the cen- 
tral business district. Blighted housing has been 
cleared around a church, and current planning 
calls for an expanded and_ well-landscaped 
church courtyard. Surrounding the yard will be 
a grouping of high quality stores adjacent to 
ample parking and the connecting expressway. 

At the other end of the downtown business 
area, the city is planning to build an educational 
and civic center. Both sets of buildings will have 
attractive architecture and unusual landscaping. 

The success of a downtown renewal program 
largely depends upon how well political and 
business leaders support it. Without strong sup- 
port from both, a proposed renewal program is 
unlikely to succeed. 

Public officials must do the over-all planning 
and obtain financing for clearance work, public 
housing and improved public facilities for the 
downtown area. They must also justify the 
program to the public at large. If a project is 
ill-conceived or seriously disrupting to a large 
group of people, the public is more likely to 
hold political leadership responsible than the 
business groups promoting the project. 

Business, civic and professional leaders should 
help by participating in the planning and by 
advising if the proposal is technically and finan- 
cially possible. The whole renewal process is 
expedited when all community leaders discuss 
the project before it is officially proposed. When 
individual groups are not represented in the 
planning process, they tend to suspect that the 
renewal effort will benefit others at their expense. 

Providence, R. 1——Providence is an example 
of public and private leaders working together 
to prepare a comprehensive renewal plan and 
program. Business, civic and _ professional 
groups have contributed $20,000 for this work, 
the city of Providence another $20,000, and 
$80,000 has come from the Federal government 
under an urban renewal demonstration grant. 
Downtown businesses have raised $75,000 to 
launch a promotion campaign. 

In downtown Providence only 28 percent of 
the building floor space is considered in good 
condition. The land use pattern is jumbled 
and the narrow streets are inadequate. 

Proposals for the area call for a central mall, 
an entirely new street system with traffic circu- 
lating around the central business district, a 
new sign code and rezoning. Parking garages 
would be moved from the central core to loca- 
tions- easily accessible from the inner loop ex- 
pressway. 

The most dramatic feature of the plan is a 


new Federal-State-city government on the site 
of the existing railroad station, tracks and yard. 
This proposal has the support of the railroad 
company which would dispose of expensive-to- 
maintain real estate. Business and public lead- 
ers approve because it would eliminate the 
raised railroad track which now separates down- 
town Providence from its attractive capitol 
buildings. Elimination of the tract will enable 
the city to create a traffic circulation system for 
the downtown area. 

In recent years many New England cities have 
used surplus railroad land to improve their 
central business districts. A $4 million highway 
grade separation project is being developed on 
the site of an old depot in Lowell. A commer- 
cial redevelopment project is being planned for 
railroad land and the surrounding blighted area 
in Dover, N. H. In Boston’s Back Bay a $150 
million, 31 acre commercial center is under con- 
struction on a former railroad yard. 


A Lesson for Suburbia 


Commercial redevelopment is expensive. In 
New England alone, Federal, State, and local 
governments are spending over $150 million in 
about 50 downtown renewal projects. 

But what costs public money in the down- 
town areas is free of charge in the growing sub- 
urbs. By careful planning, communities have 
encouraged developers to build modern neigh- 
borhood, community and regional shopping 
centers complete with ample parking. These 
centers generally require that substantial areas 
be zoned for business at an intersection or an 
interchange. Many communities continue to 
discourage this type of development by main- 
taining and extending business zoning in ribbon- 
like strips along major highways. 

City planners and highway engineers have 
been fighting strip commercial zoning for years. 
Such zoning not only destroys much of the carry- 
ing capacity of a highway, but it greatly in- 
creases the accident risk. It also harms the 
general appearance of the roadside and neigh- 
borhood residential areas. It creates the blighted 
conditions which the federal urban renewal 
program is designed to eliminate. 

The construction of new limited-access high- 
ways is solving much of the problem. Unfortu- 
nately a majority of the communities in New 
England still have strip commercial zoning 
along important thoroughfares. Elimination of 
this type of zoning for future construction would 
prevent further congestion. It would be a big 
boon to shopping centers and central business 
districts which are prepared to serve the auto- 
mobile age shopper efficiently. 
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A series of sharp slashes in retail milk prices 
in recent years have made the New England con- 
suming public acutely aware of the cost of milk, 
one of the major items in the family food budget. 
In one town and city after another, economy- 
minded consumers found that they could go to 
a specialized dairy store and later to almost any 
supermarket to buy milk in gallon or half gallon 
containers at prices 5 to 7 cents per quart or more 
below the prevailing home-delivery rates. 

Consumers were just about ready to consider 
these lower prices as normal when state milk 
commissions or boards stepped in to halt the 
price cutting and to boost prices. Obviously this 
move brought a storm of protest from many 
quarters. Consumers felt that the price cuts had 
demonstrated possible marketing efficiencies from 
which they should be allowed to benefit. But 
to date the action of the state price-setting 
agencies has been upheld in spite of stormy legal 
proceedings and repeated efforts either to do 
away with the agencies or to force a revision of 
their decisions. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
briefly the history of administered milk prices 
in New England, the reasons why such price 
regulations have been tried, and some of the 
longer-term economic factors involved for farm- 
ers, dealers, and the consuming public. 

At the outset it should be recognized that milk 
is one of the most closely regulated commodities 
in our economy, both as to quality and price. 

The need for quality regulation is obvious. 
Milk is perhaps the most basic food in the Amer- 
ican diet. A wholesome, adequate supply is the 
very backbone of balanced diets for people of all 
ages. Self-regulation by the industry itself plus 
an elaborate code of public health regulations 
governing both production and distribution 
practices have proved effective in insuring a 
wholesome product. 

The pricing regulations, particularly those on 
retail prices, are more controversial. ‘There are 
two general types of milk-price regulation. 
One involves the establishment of minimum 
prices which dealers must pay farmers for their 
milk; the other, the setting of minimum resale 
prices which dealers must charge their customers. 
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The minimum farm price for most milk pro- 
duced in New England is set through either fed- 
eral or state milk control orders. About 70 per- 
cent of New England’s milk supply is now priced 
under federal regulation. Almost all of the 
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rest is priced under state orders which estab- 
lish farm prices in some fixed relation to the 
federal order prices. The growing acceptance of 
federal orders by farmers (they must vote ac- 
ceptance of a federal order before it is instituted) 
reflects, in part, the improvements in transpor- 
tation and the increasing ease with which milk 
moves interstate. 

Many of these federal and state orders have 
been in effect for over 20 years. Unquestionably, 
they have brought stability to an industry which, 
up until the mid-1930’s, was often plagued by 
strikes, price wars, milk dumping, and other pro- 
test measures which reflected the attempt of 
thousands of small producers to bargain effec- 
tively for a satisfactory price. 

The price in the New England federal order 
markets is established monthly by an economic 
formula which gives consideration to factors such 
as consumer purchasing power (as measured by 
changes in the Consumer Price Index), farm costs 
(as reflected in farm wage rates and grain prices) , 
seasonal demand patterns, and a supply-demand 
adjuster which automatically lowers or raises the 
price when the supply starts to get out of line 
with demand. Some support for the idea that 
farm milk prices have not been too high can be 
found in the fact that New England production 
has remained in reasonable balance with demand. 

The administrators of these orders, by devel- 
oping the support and confidence of consumers 
and all segments of the dairy industry, have been 
able to provide leadership in seeing that formula 
revisions are made so as to reflect the adoption 
of newer production and marketing techniques. 
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The establishment of retail milk prices has 
not met with such universal acceptance, particu- 
larly since the aforementioned price upheavals. 

It should be recognized that all of the retail 
milk price orders are now administered by some 
agency of state governments such as the state milk 
commissions or boards. The first federal orders 
provided for the establishment of retail prices. 
Subsequent experience led the United States 
Department of Agriculture to conclude that 
administered retail prices are both impossible 
to enforce and unnecessary for the protection of 
producer and consumer interests. 

In 1956 there were 16 states, most of them 
located along the eastern seaboard, having state 
milk control laws authorizing some form of price 
setting either at the farm or retail level. Twelve 
of the sixteen states have laws which instruct the 





state milk control commission to set minimum 
retail milk prices so as to insure an adequate and 


wholesome supply. This same commission is 
also charged with establishing the minimum farm 
prices (as described above) on all milk not 
priced under federal orders. 

State milk control agencies in New England 
operate under various legal limitations and self- 
imposed policies. Connecticut statutes provide 
for the establishment of minimum farm prices 
only and make no provision for setting minimum 
retail prices. In Vermont both minimum farm 
and retail prices are set, but the minimum 
retail prices are usually well below the prevail- 
ing rates charged by dealers. Thus they serve 
only to prevent large-scale price wars and are 
not intended to interfere with the smaller price 
cuts of individual dealers. 

In the other New England states the policy 
is to set minimum prices which will be the 
actual retail prices charged by dealers, although 
Massachusetts does this only when it can be 
shown that an “emergency” exists which might 
eventually jeopardize the quality or quantity of 
the milk supply. These prices are arrived at 
by adding “typical” distribution costs and 
“normal” dealer profit margins to the farm 
price as established by federal or state orders. 

For all practical purposes, the milk control 
commission, under this latter system, establishes 
actual gross dealer margins on fresh fluid milk. 
This can be a difficult administrative task. Prices 
which will give the dealer with average costs a 
fair return may give excessively large profits to 
the more efficient dealers. Conversely, there are 
always less efficient dealers or dealers operating 
under difficult market conditions who have very 
narrow margins and profits. Obviously, one of 
the real problems encountered is in determining 
average dealer costs. What dealers and which 
costs should go into figuring minimum prices? 

Inevitably the agency making these price de- 
terminations finds itself in the uncomfortable 
position of making decisions on such matters as 
how many dealers should be operating in the 
market, what are reasonable levels of efficiency 
and profits for these concerns, how many services 
should be included in the cost structure, and 
how far pricing authorities should go in using 
the price structure to encourage new marketing 
methods and procedures. 

Perhaps an example would be helpful at this 
point. Take a city where a high percentage of 
the milk is delivered to the customer’s doorstep 
in one-quart containers with a wide variety of 
types and grades of milk available. Now suppose 
that a new dealer comes into the marketing area 
selling only one or two grades of milk in multi- 





quart containers and only through retail stores. 
It is quite likely that, by offering fewer grades 
and services, he can sell substantially below the 
established prices in the market and still obtain 
adequate profits. It is also quite likely that he 
will want to do this in order to establish himself 
quickly in the market. 

How will the pricing authorities react to this 
situation? Should they force him to price his 
product at prices reflecting the average costs of 
dealers who offer more grades and services? This 
would tend to freeze out the new system because 
it offers fewer grades and services and, hence, has 
to offer a sizable price incentive in order to get 
established. There is serious question whether 
a price established in this manner is in the best 
interests of consumers who should have the op- 
portunity to choose between lower-priced meth- 
ods offering fewer services and the higher-priced 
methods offering more services. 

Or should the pricing authorities establish 
minimum prices based solely on the costs of the 
newer method? If they follow this latter course, 
will the home delivery system be jeopardized or 
made more costly by reducing the volume with- 
out corresponding reductions in overhead? These 
are thorny problems in determining adminis- 
tered retail milk prices. 

The example above is a long way from aca- 
demic. In fact, it portrays many of the basic 
factors underlying the controversy in Boston 
and many other New England markets. 


Effects of Regulation 

Less well recognized is the fact that these 
pricing decisions may affect not only consumers 
and dealers—they may also have a definite effect 
on the short- and long-run prospects for the New 
England dairy industry. For instance, any low- 
ering of the retail price could be expected to 
result in some increase in fluid milk consump- 
tion. This upturn in demand would increase 
prices received by farmers. 

Perhaps of more importance is the fact that 
holding prices arbitrarily high would not only 
be unfair to consumers but might hasten the 
entry of competing products into the New Eng- 
land fluid milk market, which New England pro- 
ducers now have largely to themselves. 

Midwestern producers view concentrated milk 
as a way for them to capture a share of the north- 
eastern markets. Cost studies by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate that, 
when developed, this new product could be pro- 
duced in the Midwest and sold in Boston at 16 to 
17 cents per quart. The studies further show 
that prices received by New England dairymen 
might be lowered as much as 35 to 40 cents per 
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hundredweight (about 8 percent) from current 
levels if the concentrated product captured 25 
percent of the market. 

Past experience, however, shows that the con- 
centrated product must enjoy at least a 3 to 
4 cent price differential below fresh whole milk 
sold in stores in order to capture any sizable 
portion of the market. In other words, fresh 
fluid milk at prices of 19 to 20 cents per quart 
or lower would probably make very difficult the 
entry of the new product. 

Currently, with minimum legal prices in effect, 
the most economical way to purchase milk in 
Boston is in gallon containers in stores at 2014 
cents per quart or in the more popular paper 
half gallons at 23 cents. This is in contrast to 
the low of 17 cents per quart on gallons to 
which prices dipped during last fall’s milk price 
war. Certainly the 17 cent price would have 
made it nearly impossible for the concentrate to 


become established, while the current prices 
might allow it to gain a foothold. 

In these circumstances, should the pricing 
authorities be governed by the desire to provide 
adequate margins to dealers, or by the knowledge 
that lower prices will help consumers and aid 
producers by increasing consumption and mak- 
ing more difficult the entry of competing prod- 
ucts? This is only one example of the difficulties 
encountered. 

This discussion is not designed as a general 
indictment of retail milk price administration by 
public agencies. Administered prices have a place 
in bringing stability to markets when and if mar- 
keting practices truly threaten to deprive con- 
sumers of an adequate supply of wholesome milk. 
But needs for orderly marketing do not justify 
prices out of line with those at which an assured, 
long-run supply can be provided, either from 
within the state or from out-of-state sources. 





l rust Department 


Total income of New England bank trust 
departments continued upward in 1958. Ex- 
penses also rose, but somewhat less than income. 
These rises in income and expense reflect the 
continued strong growth of trust business in 
the region. 

The increase of total income over 1957 was 
8 percent, compared to a 9 percent increase the 
year before. Expenses went up 7 percent in 
1958, only half the rate of rise in 1957. 

Last year a smaller percentage of trust depart- 
ments reported losses than in 1957. Of 59 re- 
porting departments 12 showed a loss in 1958 as 
compared to 15 losses out of the 58 reporting the 
year earlier. 

All but the smallest category of trust incomes, 
corporate trusts, increased last year. A decline 
in the volume of corporate stock and bond issues 
probably accounted for most of this decrease in 
income to trust departments. Income from pen- 
sion trust business continued to show a good 
gain, and in the last three years this source of 
earnings has almost doubled. 

All expense categories showed a rise with most 
increases being fairly small. Salaries and wages 
expense of trust departments rose somewhat 
more in percentage terms than did the same 
expense for all commercial banking in New 
England. 
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Income Up in 1958 





TRUST DEPARTMENT INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Surveyed New England Banks, 1958 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 























10 banks with trust 31 banks with trust 

income exceeding | income from $20, 

$500,000 in 1958 to $500,000 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1958 | Increase | 495g | Increase 

rom rom 
1957 1957 
Income 
Commissions and fees from: 
Estates..........2++++-] $ 3,376 | +209 | $ 931 +10.7 
Personal trusts.......... 12,542| + 2.1 1,859 + 85 
Pension trusts.......... 761 +17.1 136 +29.5 
Personal agencies....... 5,715 |. +.8.8 646 +10.6 
Corporate trusts........ 9} —12.9 16 + 6.7 
Corporate agencies..... 4,640} +166 142 +43.4 
| errr rr ere $27,703 | + 7.7 | $3,730 +111 
Expenses 

Salaries and wages........ $11,968 | + 7.0 $1,843 +10.1 
CHENIN «os tie nawceeals 4,192 | + 7.8 ,00 + 9.6 
Other employees....... 7,776 | + 66 835 +10.7 
Other direct expense...... 5,355 + 4.2 958 +26.2 
OCWGINEEES ootsdccves sce 3,525 | + 62 427 + 5.7 
Total...............] $20,848 | + 62 | $3,228 +13.8 














Note: At the request of the trust officers of commercial 
banks in New England, the Boston Federal Reserve Bank 
has conducted annual surveys of trust department income 
and expenses since 1947. About 60 banks have generally 
responded in the survey and their aggregate trust income 
accounts for approximately 80 percent of total estimated 
trust income of commercial banks in New England. A de- 
tailed report of the information obtained from the 1958 
survey is available on request from the Research and 
Statistics Department. 
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CONSUMER PRICES - MASS. 
1947-4! 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
PRODUCTION- WORKER 
MAN-HOURS - N. E. 
50=100 


Dollars 
9 ‘ae 
WEEKLY EARNINGS - MASS. : See MREILOSMENT 





MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 


(seasonally adjusted) Apr.'59 Mar. '59 Apr. '58 Apr. '59 Mar. '59 Apr. "58 Apr.'59 Mar. '59 Apr. '58 
(preliminary) (preliminary) 

All Manufacturing 111 110 96 1S 12 100 Ue? 150 128 
Primary Metals 100 99 83 101 100 70 132 146 86 
Textiles 50 49 47 72 Al 65 n.a. 110 92 
Shoes and Leather 117 12 99 122 116 97 n.a. n.d. 94 
Paper 107 106 97 124 124 116 n.a. 169 152 


1958 figures revised for Massachusetts and New England 





NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Percent Changefrom: Percent Change from: 





BANKING AND CREDIT Apr.'59 Mar. '59 Apr. '58 Apr.'59 Mar. '59 Apr. '58 
Commercial Loans ($ millions) 1,515 + 1 + 1 30,587 + 1 + 2 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Deposits ($ millions) 4,413 + 1 + 1 101,275 + 2 + 3 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Check Payments ($ millions) 9,740 +13 +26 226,367 + 1 +11 
(Selected Cities) 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 213 + 2 0 232 + 2 + 5 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 
TRADE 
Department Store Sales 120p. + 6 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 100) 
Department Store Stocks 138p. 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,487 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 159 
(excl. R. R. and temporary programs) 
Consumer Prices 126.2 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 
Production-Worker Man-Hours 86.3 
(index, 1950 = 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 80.00 
OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 
Construction Contract Awards ($ thous.) 
(3 mos. moving averages, Feb., Mar., Apr.) 
Total 168,350 3,141,797 
Residential 60,064 1,481,529 
Public Works 43,613 506,708 
Electrical Energy Production 196.1 292.1 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 72 1,292 
New Business Incorporations (number) 1,001 17,554 





*Figure for last week of month n.a. = not available 





p. = preliminary 
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